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Portrait painters have the hardest time, though,
as every woman wishes to see herself idealized or as
she was twenty years before. Poor Meissonier was
asked to paint in Paris, a portrait of the wife of an
American millionaire well known for having made his
money in the gold-strike days of California. I knew
the lady and I saw the portrait. It was admirable
in the sense of being a perfect likeness and bringing
out all of her limitations. She looked like a cook and
he painted her like a cook. She refused to pay for the
work, saying that it was utterly worthless; conse-
quently, Meissonier took her into the courts. In
France, the artist has a better show than here, and
he won. The lady paid the bill, but announced that
as soon as she got home she intended to bum the
portrait. Whereupon Meissonier's counsel asked that
the court forbid this, as such an act would establish
a bad precedent. It would lie within the power of a
wealthy man, wishing to revenge himself, to buy up
all the work of a client more than seventy years old,
and, by destroying it, render the artist's life a vain
and useless thing. The court took his view and forbade
the lady in question to injure the portrait. In spite
of the fact that she declared she would disobey, I
saw the portrait twenty years after.

When the fine arts and literature meet, many inter-
esting things happen. We have our critics. Some
of them are wise and some of them are dull, but not
many of them have the slyness of Mr. Emerson
when he answered Daniel French's question as to
what he thought of the bust the sculptor had just
finished of him, "That is the face I shave." A queerup and all should go together.one picture or aing over
Then at last the war of 1775 will come to an end."ee and a
